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remained m London to go into them thoroughly with the
English. But after examining them the Government
informed the Generalissimo that, having weighed and re-
viewed every aspect of the matter, they could only concur
with the opinion of the Admiralty. Nor did any fresh and
even excessive efforts on the part of M. Reynaud cause any
change in their attitude.
One member of the Government, having ascertained
from questions I had put that I was fully informed of the
issue, said to me: " I quite understand the Admiralty's
opinion. They dare not risk the whole navy which is the
safeguard of the Empire and which, moreover, will be needed
in other than Norwegian waters. This is just a hazard of
war. There will be others."
As I expressed astonishment that French and British,
who certainly ought to know all about the indentations of
the Norwegian coast did not arrange matters so that the
ports of Narvik and Trondheim could be occupied by them
in one swoop before the Germans had settled themselves
there, my companion answered: " If you're going to count
up the instances of unpreparedness, you'll have to go a long
way further back ! "
But the sequel!
What is so horribly sad about these events and about
the solutions sought for to counter them is that nothing
can be studied as a simple function of the international
problem, because internal or personal matters come to cut
across and complicate it. M. Daladier had a grievous
experience of this over Finland. Over Norway M. Rey--^
naud had one at least as painful.
He returned from London the more depressed for having
expended a great deal of nervous energy. Back in Paris
he was persuaded to convoke the Chamber and stake
everything. " I will lay the whole situation before them
and they shall decide."
But he was compelled to take to his bed. He had
influenza and was running a high temperature. He